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own, who, dying some ten years before, had appeared in a
dream to his "widow and told her that he had become that
particular bamboo-tree. Hence the ground and everything
on it was sacred, and the serpent might not be interfered
with. The Dyak further related that in spite of the
warning given to the woman in the vision, a man had
been hardy enough to cut a branch of the tree, but that
the fool had paid for his temerity with his life, for he
died soon afterwards. A little bamboo altar stood in front
of the bush, on which the remnants of offerings presented to
the spirit of the tree were still visible when Sir Hugh Low
passed that way.1

In Corea the souls of people who die of the plague Trees sup-
or by the roadside, and of women who expire in childbed, ^ tenanted
invariably take up their abode in trees. To such spirits by the
offerings of cake, wine, and pork are made on heaps of ^e dead,
stones piled under the trees.2 In China it has been
customary from time immemorial to plant trees on graves
in order thereby to strengthen the soul of the deceased and
thus to save his body from corruption ; and as the ever-
green cypress and pine are deemed to be fuller of vitality
than other trees, they have been chosen by preference for
this purpose. Hence the trees that grow on graves are some-
times identified with the souls of the departed.8 Among
the Miao-Kia, an aboriginal race of Southern and Western
China, a sacred tree stands at the entrance of every village,
and the inhabitants believe that it is tenanted by the soul of
their first ancestor and that it rules their destiny. Some-
times there is a sacred grove near a village, where the trees
are suffered to rot and die on the spot Their fallen branches
cumber the ground, and no one may remove them unless he
has first asked leave of the spirit of the tree and offered him
a sacrifice.4 Among the Maraves of Southern Africa the
burial - ground is always regarded as a holy place where
neither a tree may be felled nor a beast killed, because
everything there is supposed to be tenanted by the souls of
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